





Sacred prostitution and Aphrodite 


BONNIE MACLACHLAN 


The phrase “sacred prostitution” is for our culture an absolute oxymoron. 
Prostitution is, after all, the most debased form of sex, and sex is the 
activity which is furthest removed from the lofty and pure realm of the 
sacred. It is well known, though, that the documents of the ancient Near 
East as well as of classical antiquity are strewn with allusions to various 
forms of temple prostitution, prostitution in fulfilment of a religious vow. 
So severe is the dissonance, however, between the two ideas — pros- 
titution and religion — that scholars of the Old Testament as well as of the 
Ancient Near East and of classical antiquity have frequently sought, in 
one way or another, to dismiss the phenomenon as illusory. Some argue 
that allegations of the practice stem from the misinterpretation of a 
word,’ or are nothing but fanciful stories invented about a foreign people 
in an effort to discredit them, an exercise in misoxeny.? It is not surprising 


1 It has been shown, for example, that Hebrew and Babylonian words which have 
regularly been translated as “cult-prostitute” cannot be so construed. Some mean 
simply “prostitute,” while others mean simply “sacred women.” This does not preclude 
the performance of ritual sexual activity by these women but it does not necessarily 
entail it. See P. Bird, “‘To Play the Harlot: An Inquiry into an Old Testament 
Metaphor,” in P. Day, ed., Gender and Difference in Ancient Israel (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1989), p. 75-94; and R. A. Oden, The Bible Without Theology (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1987), p. 147-50. 

2 For this point of view see, for example, Oden, The Bible, p. 135-40. The current 
anti-Frazerian mood of scholarship on Greek ritual boosts the popularity of this view. 
James Frazer pointed out the similarity between Greek rituals and the magical fertility- 
rites of primitive peoples everywhere. His perspective has been replaced by a prefer- 
ence for seeing the Greeks, like the people of Israel, as too sophisticated to engage ina 
practice such as making love to make crops grow. A Greek belief in sympathetic magic 
of this type is hard to deny, however. Hesiod gives us an account of the grain-goddess 
Demeter who mates with Iasion in a field and conceives Ploutos, “Wealth” (Theogony, 
970-71). 
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perhaps to find Victorian divines and classical scholars simply unable to 
contemplate the idea; it is more surprising to find scholars of our own 
time continuing this resistance. 

I wish to argue that sacred prostitution not only happened but was, in 
various forms, a widespread phenomenon in the Near Eastern and Greek 
worlds. The evidence, once it is assembled, is simply overwhelming and 
cannot be turned aside by a scholarly fuss about one word here and 
another word there. And given that it happened, the interesting thing is 
to try to understand it, or rather to try to understand the mentality that 
not only permitted it but saw it as natural. 

Where Greek and Roman sources mention sacred prostitution in the 
Near East, these sources are seen as derivative and ultimately dependent 
upon Herodotus. This Greek historian of the fifth century B.c.£. based a 
certain number of his conclusions on hearsay; like the Old Testament 
scribes he had a hidden agenda. He was intent upon demonstrating that 
his own culture was culturally superior to its barbaric neighbours, hence 
he is not to be trusted. When Herodotus describes a Babylonian ritual in 
which all the women submit to having sex, receiving money for the 
love-goddess (1.199), we are unable to corroborate his report with inde- 
pendent sources. Those who read this report as pure invention argue that 
even the ancient Babylonian sources do not offer independent testimony 
of the practice in the temples of Ishtar. Various categories of priestesses 
are listed in Hebrew and Akkadian sources, but in no case is the title of 
each category linked specifically to ritual prostitution. 

There is, however, one Babylonian source whose testimony is as 
eloquent as it is unequivocal, the epic Gilgamesh. In this poem a temple 
courtesan is responsible for introducing the savage Enkidu to civilized life 
and the ways of the city (1.iii).4 The courtesan’s goddess Ishtar has many 
lovers, among whom she wishes to include the hero Gilgamesh (6.i-ii). 
The lovers of Ishtar and her vigorous love-making® ensured fertility in 
the natural order: to entice Gilgamesh she offers him gifts which include 
the fecundity of fields and flocks (6.1). 


3 Oden, The Bible, p. 141-47. The current assessment of Herodotus’s historical method 
treats with some skepticism his claim to historical authenticity and focusses on the 
extent to which his material consists of his own invention. Despite this, critics are 
prepared to admit that for Near Eastern material Herodotus could be giving us genuine 
material unadapted by himself. See D. Fehling, Herodotus and His ‘Sources’: Citation, 
Invention and Narrative Art (Leeds: Francis Cairns, 1989), p. 151. 

4 This calls into question the modern supposition that the ancients found ritual prostitu- 
tion useful as slander denoting savagery. 

5 The sexual prowess of Ishtar was celebrated in an ancient (unpublished) Babylonian 
hymn in honour of the sacred harlot whom 120 men could not exhaust. See E. M. 
Yamauchi, “Cultic Prostitution,” in H. A. Hoffner, Jr., ed., Orient and Occident 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn and Kevelaer: Butzon and Bercker, 1973), p. 214, with n. 8. 
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The Babylonian Ishtar fell heir to the powers of the great Sumerian 
goddess Inanna who reigned over the fertility and general potency of the 
Mesopotamian valley and its Sumerian inhabitants in the third millen- 
nium B.C.E. Gilgamesh himself was a historical king in Sumer who ruled 
over the city of Uruk, and epic tales about his exploits, including his 
wooing by Inanna, were reworked into the Babylonian epic which was 
composed during the first millennium B.c.£.° While Sumerian sources for 
the taming of Enkidu by Ishtar’s harlot have not yet been found, other 
Sumerian material demonstrates the power of the goddess’ love-making 
and the background of ritual prostitution. Hymns to Inanna have been 
translated during this century and from these we get an elaborate and 
beautiful description of the anticipation, the preparation and the celebra- 
tion of the love-making between the goddess and her shepherd-consort 
Dumuzi, an event commonly referred to as the “sacred marriage rite.”” 
Dumuzi cares for the cattle and sheep, giving milk to the calf and the 
lamb, and his mating with Inanna is a vital part of his shepherding. It 
appears likely that this sacred marriage was re-enacted in history through 
ritual, when the priest-kings of Sumer (and later in Babylon) in order to 
consolidate their power and the vigour of their city assumed the rôle of 
Dumuzi (Babylonian Tammuz). They would have sex with the priestesses 
of the goddess, temple courtesans who were conductors of her power.’ 

Inanna and Ishtar presided over more than the fecundity of nature and 
human society: they were protectors of the citadel, overlooking the city 
from the heights of the lofty ziggurat. Gilgamesh and the hymns to Inanna 
give us a graphic picture of the way in which the passionate love of the 
goddess was easily converted to passionate anger, and this was anger 
which could be directed against the foes of the city or could inspire its 
soldiers with battle-lust. In the Epilogue to the Code of Hammurabi, 
Ishtar is called “the lady of the battle and of the fight,” and we find a 
prayer to her to shatter the weapons of the enemies of Hammurabi, piling 


6 Forastudy of the incorporation of the Sumerian texts into the Babylonian epic see J. H. 
Tigay, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1982), p. 3-38. 

7 These hymns have been made available to us largely through the efforts of Samuel 
Kramer, who has translated them from the cuneiform (Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969], p. 637-45, and D. Wolkstein and S. N. 
Kramer, eds., Inanna: Queen of Heaven and Earth [New York: Harper & Row, 1983], 
p. 107-10). For Kramer’s most recent discussion of the sacred marriage rite, see his “Le 
Rite de Mariage Sacré Dumuzi-Inanna,” in Revue de l'histoire des religions, 181 (1972): 
121-46. We find a direct descendant of the rite in the Song of Songs, in the love-making 
between Zeus and Hera in the Ziad (14.346-5 1) and between Aphrodite and Anchises in 
the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (68-167). 

8 There appear to have been male priests who provided sexual services in the temple, but 
the nature of their function is not clear. See U. Seidel, “Inanna/Ishtar,” in Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie und vorderasiatischen Archäologie, Vol. 5.1, p. 85. 
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up heaps of their corpses in the plain.® In addition to the city’s protection 
and potency the Mesopotamian goddess was assigned control of the sky: 
she was the Queen of Heaven, goddess of the moon and stars, hence 
patron of sailors.’° Power over the heavenly bodies, over sex and fertility 
and the city’s defence — these were the divine provinces allotted to the 
love-goddess of Sumer and Babylon, and these same powers were trans- 
mitted to the Greek goddess of love, Aphrodite. 

There are unmistakable narrative and ritual parallels in accounts of 
Ishtar and Aphrodite.’! The memorable scene in Gilgamesh where Ishtar, 
stung with the insult of rejection by Gilgamesh, runs to her parents to 
complain is paralleled by the insult to Aphrodite in the Iliad (5.330-431) 
when the goddess is wounded by the mortal Diomedes. Aphrodite like 
Ishtar runs to her parents, and like her Babylonian counterpart she 
receives a mild rebuke from her father. “Aphrodite” is the Greek form of 
“Astorit,” which is identical to “Ishtar.”!* The place in which Aphrodite 
adopted the characteristics of Ishtar is Cyprus, an important locus for the 
meeting of Greek and Near Eastern culture. The latter was represented 
by the Phoenicians (Biblical Canaanites), whose influence on Cyprus was 
strong particularly after the ninth century B.c.E.'* These west Semitic 
people worshipped the goddess Astarte, who bore many of the character- 
istics of her east Semitic counterpart Ishtar. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that on Cyprus Aphrodite was Ourania (“Heavenly”) descended 
from Ouranos, the Greek god Heaven. Like Inanna/Ishtar/Astarte, 
Aphrodite Ourania on Cyprus was a citadel goddess, an armed protector. 
Her temple was located on the highest point of land overlooking the sea. 
As Queen of Heaven, goddess of the moon and stars, Aphrodite Ourania 
became the sailors’ patron, and travelled with the Phoenicians on their 
ships to North Africa and ports in the western Mediterranean. 

It is Aphrodite with whom Herodotus associates the Assyrian goddess 
in whose name Babylonian women offer themselves for sex with a 


9 Col. 50 (Rs. 27), 92-93, and Col. 51 (Rs. 28), 2-23. See S. Ackerman, “‘And the Women 
Knead Dough’: The Worship of the Queen of Heaven in Sixth-Century Judah,” in 
Gender and Difference, p. 115. 

10 The Sumerian Inanna was known as Queen of Heaven. Indeed, this was taken by the 
Akkadians to be the meaning of her name. Inanna was daughter of the moon and sister 
of the sun (Reallexikon der Assyriologie, p. 80). For Inanna and Ishtar as Queen of 
Heaven, see Ackerman, “‘And the Women,’” p. 114, and W. H. Roscher, “Aus- 
führliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie, s.v. “Aphrodite.” 

11 These have been assembled by Walter Buckert in Die orientalisierende Epoche in der 
griechischen Religion und Literatur (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1984), p. 92-95. 

12 Ibid., p. 93 and n. 7. 

13 See V. Karageorghis, Ancient Cyprus (Baton Rouge and London: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1981), p. 120. The influence, however, probably began much earlier than 
this, the period of direct colonization. See H. Herter, “Die Urspringe des Aphrodites- 
kultes,” Elements Orientaux dans la Religion Grecque Ancienne (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1960), p. 63. 
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stranger once before marriage (1.199). All Babylonian women, Herod- 
otus says, come once (and once only) to sit in the precinct of the goddess 
and have intercourse with a stranger. Wealthy women arrive at the temple 
in covered carriages and stand with their retinue, but most women sit 
down and wait to be chosen by a man passing by. The man signifies his 
choice by throwing money into the woman’s lap and invoking the name of 
the goddess. The woman is obliged to submit and the act is performed 
outside the temple. The invocation of the goddess and the fact that (as 
Herodotus tells us) the money became sacred make it clear that this was a 
religious act.'* Afterwards, says Herodotus, the woman stands in a par- 
ticular relationship with the goddess: “When she has had intercourse, she 
has fulfilled her religious obligation to the goddess and will return home. 
After this you will not be able to give her any amount of money, however 
great, with the intention of seducing her” (Herodotus 1.199). 
Herodotus introduces his report of this Babylonian ritual with the 
comment that it is a “most shameful” practice. As a fifth century B.c.E. 
Greek he is clearly struggling with a concept which he finds alien and 
unsettling. He does, however, recognize its religious power. The word 
which he uses to describe the post-coital status of the woman, 
aposiosamené, shows that he understands that in her ritual performance 
she has fulfilled an obligation to the goddess which she would have 
neglected to her peril. The religious basis of the woman’s single act 
ensures that she will remain sexually incorruptible in her married life. 
Four hundred years later the historian Strabo gives a similar account of 
the Babylonian practice (16.1.20). He does not discuss the status of the 
woman, but adds a couple of minor details in his description which 
indicates that he did not simply copy Herodotus but took the information 
from an independent source or from an earlier one upon which 


14 Because this Babyloninan ritual took place just once, before marriage, with a stranger, it 
has led many to interpret the activity as ritual defloration, where the danger inherent in 
the tabu of the blood shed at first intercourse would be visited upon an outsider to the 
community. Scholars have attempted this reading of Gilgamesh’s exercise of the ius 
primae noctis in the epic (Ancient Near Eastern Texts 11.1v.31-36, p. 78) with mixed success 
(see E. M. Yamauchi, “Cultic Prostitution,” p. 213-22, especially 216, and n. 28-31). On 
ritual defloration as an explanation of the practice of sacred prostitution generally, see 
B. Wagner, Zwischen Mythos und Realität. Die Frau in der friihgriechischen Gesellschaft 
(Frankfurt: Haag und Herchen, 1982), p. 255. The situation in Babylon recorded by 
Herodotus may exclude the possibility of defloration on other grounds. Herodotus 
describes the women as gynaikes (“women”), not parthenoi (“maidens”). 

15 The word is frequently used to indicate a ritual purification (for example for murder 
[Aeschylus, fr. 186a (Radt); Plutarch, Theseus 25.6.3; and Eustathius, ad Od. 2:133.11, 
and 238.41]). It was also used of expiation generally, e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Antiquitates Romanae 5.57.7. Reading the word this way, the young women were cleans- 
ing themselves of an impurity or stain which they incurred at puberty. To ignore the 
obligation this entailed would risk bringing upon themselves the wrath of the goddess 
and would scar their married life. 
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Herodotus also drew. In either case it seems clear that we are not dealing 
with Herodotean invention. 

Strabo (11.14.16) describes a variation on the Babylonian type of ritual 
sexual activity which was practised at Acilisene in Armenia. Here the 
people honoured the Persian goddess Anaitis not only by dedicating to 
her male and female slaves but also by consecrating their daughters to her 
for a long time before they were given in marriage. Strabo here makes it 
clear that like the Babylonian women in Herodotus’s account Armenian 
women lost no respect in their community because of their actions. “No 
one,” he says, “thinks any less of marrying such a woman.” Once again, the 
Greek observer has to come to terms with something that has all the 
appearance of sexual licence, but is clearly accepted within its community 
as a religious obligation. Honour was even attached to the practice, for 
Strabo specifies that girls of superior social status participated. Another 
detail that is significant in the Armenian instance is the fact that the young 
girls serve the goddess for a considerable length of time. This was clearly 
not a case of ritual defloration. The aristocratic Armenian maidens were 
dedicating their nubility, not their hymen. Elsewhere in Armenia at 
Comana, Strabo tells us (12.3.36), there was a ritual prostitution of 
another sort. Comana was a populous and wealthy trading emporium, 
and among the luxury-loving citizens a large number of women “made 
money from their bodies.” This sounds like secular prostitution, and no 
doubt there were commercially-minded professionals at work, but Strabo 
makes it clear that most of the women were hierai, “consecrated” to the 
goddess in some way. 

Herodotus (1.93) and Strabo (11.16) both describe a form of prostitu- 
tion in Lydia which may be ritual, although Herodotus assigns to it an 
economic motive. All the daughters of the demos, “the commoners,” 
became prostitutes in order to raise themselves a dowry. When enough 
money has been collected, Herodotus says, they give themselves in mar- 
riage. The nature of the marriage arrangement is striking to the Greek 
observer. Greek brides (like those in North America until recently) were 
normally “given” in marriage. Herodotus’s language stresses the inde- 
pendence of the Lydian women: “the women give themselves in mar- 
riage.” Strabo’s description makes the whole event sound like a pre- 
nuptial selection-party with the young women doing the choosing. The 
Lydian girls are so taken with their lovers, he says, that they not only 


16 There was a tradition of strong women in Lydia. The legendary tyrant Omphale kept 
Heracles in servitude for a year, dressed in women’s robes, and there is the account of 
Clearchus (Athenaeus 12.515 = 43a [Wehrli]) that Lydian men dressed up in women’s 
clothes, as Heracles did, and waited upon the woman-tyrant. In addition to this, there is 
the historical tradition that there were two women rulers of Lydia who accomplished 
some hydraulic engineering projects which re-routed the Euphrates river, a feat which 
would be staggering even by today’s standards (Herodotus 1.184). 
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furnish hospitality but exchange presents with them, often giving more 
than they receive. The wealthy ones are supplied with the means to do so 
by their families. The young women are not obliged to submit to any one 
of the men (as they were in Babylon), but tend to select partners of equal 
rank with themselves. Both accounts suggest that the Lydian women 
enjoyed a type of independence that was uncommon in the Greek world, 
but Strabo’s description of the potlatch-style party given by the women sits 
ill with Herodotus’s account of the poor women scraping together the 
means with which to purchase themselves a husband.!” Neither of the 
writers refers to this activity as religious, but other sources testify to 
customary ritual prostitution in Lydia. A Lydian inscription from the 
Roman period has survived in which a woman boasts that she became a 
temple-prostitute at the command of an oracle, and that her female 
ancestors had done the same.’® This suggests that some Lydian women 
offered sex at the temple for an extended period during their lifetime and 
that it remained a vocation in which they took pride as late as the third 
century C.E. In addition, the Cyprian historian Clearchus, preserved in 
Athenaeus, says that the women of Lydia, like those of Cyprus and 
western Locri, are dedicated by their parents to strangers, as prostitutes: 
“Not only are the women of the Lydians dedicated to passers-by, but also 
those of the Epizephyrian Locrians, and, what’s more, those of Cyprus 
and of every one of those people who consecrate their own daughters to 
prostitution. In truth, these instances seem to be a reminder of some 
ancient outrage, and a case of revenge” (Clearchus, ap. Athenaeus 12.516 
[= fr. 43a Wehrli]). We meet again the verb used by Herodotus to describe 
the condition of the Babylonia women after their act of prostitution.'® 
Clearchus describes the parents a fulfilling a religious obligation, con- 
ducting an expiation, however, by saying that the Lydian prostitution was 
in effect punishment for an ancient crime, a punishment inflicted upon 
the Lydians by their tyrant Omphale, after she had suffered a sort of 
gang-rape by Lydian men. This betrays a completely different attitude 
towards ritual prostitution, one that is more compatible with the modern 
view: in his eyes it is not an honour but a disgrace.” 


17 Once again, Strabo’s account cannot be said to be derived from Herodotus. 

18 W. M. Ramsay, “Unedited Inscriptions of Asia Minor,” Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 7 (1983): 276. 

19 Clearchus uses the active participle aphosiounton, corresponding to the passive partici- 
ple in Herodotus aposiosamene. 

20 The distinction between the two perspectives is made dramatically clear by comparing 
Clearchus’s description with Strabo’s account of a rite at Egyptian Thebes during the 
period of the great kings. Strabo tells us (17.1.46) that a very beautiful girl was regularly 
selected from an illustrious family and dedicated to Zeus (Ammon). The girl has sex 
with whatever man she wishes, until her first menstruation, after which a rite of 
mourning is celebrated for her and she is married. Marriage brings not a release from 
obligatory prostitution but an end to life, which had been celebrated in the life- 
affirming acts of prostitution in the temple. 
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Clearchus, writing in the Hellenistic period, has a post-Classical gloss on 
the activity in question, one which we find in Roman writers. Lucian, 
writing in a similar vein in the De Dea Syria describes a kind of ritual 
prostitution as it was practised in Syria. He interprets this as an act of 
punishment inflicted by the goddess herself. Women who would not 
participate in the annual ritual of mourning for the dying consort of 
Aphrodite (Adonis), he says, had to have sex in the public meeting-place, 
once, with a stranger. The payment became an offering to the goddess. 
Once, again, despite the late interpretation, the language used conveys 
important information for understanding the religious underpinnings of 
the practice: “On a single day they take their place for the price of their 
hora” (Lucian, De Dea Syria 6). It is the hora, ripe, nubile sexuality that is 
owed the goddess, at the moment it flowers. 

Greek and Roman writers alike looked upon Cyprus, birthplace of 
Aphrodite, as a major centre of ritual sexual activity. Herodotus says that 
the Cypriots had a custom like the Babylonian one (1.199), and Clearchus 
likens the Lydian punishment to one imposed upon the Cypriots (above, 
fr. 43a Wehrli). Ovid gives a mythical version of such a punishment, one 
which accounts for the institution of prostitution itself. The Propoetides, 
Cypriot women, were obliged by Aphrodite to prostitute themselves, he 
says, because they did not render her due honours (Metamorphoses, 
10.238-42). This account includes Ovid’s transmission of a network of 
Cyprus-based myths which are grounded in sexual activity and ultimately 
lead to Aphrodite, her cult and the story of her birth on Cyprus. 

Anearly king of Cyprus, Pygmalion, was disgusted by the sexual licence 
of the prostituted Propoetides and by the faults of the female race gener- 
ally, and vowed he would never marry. He sculpted a marble statue of the 
perfect woman and, despite himself, promptly fell in love with it. At a 
Cypriot festival of Aphrodite Pygmalion laid a gift-offering on the altar of 
the goddess and, falling back on his vow of chastity, asked her for a wife 
like his statue. The goddess complied and, Ovid tells us, “was present at 
the marriage which she had created” (v. 295). Pygmalion mated with his 
living statue created by his own hands and fired with life by Aphrodite. 
This is redolent of the sacred marriage rite, for the priest-king Pygmalion 
is making love with a surrogate Aphrodite.” This is also a kind of artistic 
incest, for Pygmalion mates with his own creation, and we find that the 
pattern of incest informs Cypriot myths connected with Aphrodite. 
Kinyras, who obtained the kingship of Cyprus after Pygmalion by mar- 
rying Pygmalion’s daughter (Apollodorus, Library 3.14.3-4), engaged in 
incest of a more direct sort. Ovid tells us (Metamorphoses 10.298-519) that 
Kinyras was seduced by his own daughter Myrrha, also a surrogate 


21 In other words, he ts an Adonis-figure. Adonis on Cyprus was called “Pygmaion” 
(Hesychius, “Pygmaion”). 
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Aphrodite, inasmuch as Kinyras was a priest of Aphrodite and his associa- 
tion with the goddess carried erotic overtones.” The product of this 
incestuous union was Adonis who through his death and resurrection 
brought fertility and prosperity to the land. Kinyras, too, had been held 
accountable for the prosperity of Cyprus.?* This was the power released 
by the sacred marriage. Prostitution continues in the generation after 
Kinyras, for his daughters, like the Propoetides, angered Aphrodite, and 
were forced by her to sleep with foreigners (Apollodorus, Library 3.14.3). 
Once again the idea of punishment represents a later misunderstanding 
of the earlier practice. In the original understanding prostitution released 
the powers of Aphrodite with positive, not negative, force. In these 
Cypriot myths the women (the statue Galatea, Myrrha, the Propoetides 
and the daughters of Kinyras) are surrogate Aphrodites who are generat- 
ing fertility and prosperity for Cyprus as they embrace their lovers/ 
fathers (Pygmalion, Kinyras, Adonis), priest-consorts. 

The religious power of Aphrodite is felt today on Cyprus, where the 
Virgin Mary is venerated as Panaghia Aphroditessa, the “All-holy Woman of 
Aphrodite.” In antiquity, Strabo tells us (14.6.3) that Aphrodite was 
honoured by an annual festival in which men and women from all of 
Cyprus gathered at the city of Paphos to join a procession down to the 
shore, to the city of Old Paphos. The early Christian writers describe the 
event as a mystery-ritual in which the initiates carried a phallus and a 
lump of salt. These they offered to the goddess as love-gifts, “like lovers 
offering presents to a courtesan” (Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 
13 P). Another account gives us a slightly different version: the worship- 
pers present gifts to Aphrodite, but they come away from her carrying 
phalluses as signs of her “favouring power” (Arnobius, Adversus Nationes 
5.19). The phallus awarded to Aphrodite in the first instance and received 
from her in the second represents, of course, sexual power. It is signifi- 
cant that this resides in a goddess-courtesan, a divine prostitute. 
Aphrodite had the title “Whore” (Porne) in Abydos and “Courtesan” 
(Hetaira) at Ephesos,” clearly inheriting the role from her Near-Eastern 
prototypes. It is in prostitution in a religious context that this power is 
most visible. The exchange of phalluses with the courtesan-goddess is a 
ritual affirmation of the need for and continuity of sexual power. 


22 Pindar calls him the “pet ram” of Aphrodite. On the erotic overtones of this see 
H. Lloyd-Jones, “Modern Interpretations of Pindar: The Second Pythian and Seventh 
Nemean Odes,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 93 (1973): 119, n. 59 ( = Greek Epic Lyric and 
Tragedy. The Academic Papers of Sir Hugh Lloyd-Jones (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990], p. 126), 
and L. Woodbury, “The Gratitude of the Locrian Maiden,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 108 (1978): 285, n. 3. 

23 Pindar, Nemean, 8.18. 

24 Athenaeus 13.572-73 = Apollodorus peri Theon, in F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griech- 
ischen Historik (Berlin/Leiden: Brill, 1923-58), 244 F112 (4.113). 
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The Augustan historian Pompeius Trogus describes another Cyprian 
rite in honour of Aphrodite. Once again there is a late gloss on the activity 
but ritual language preserves the original intention: “There was a custom 
among Cyprians to send their virgins to the sea-shore before marriage on 
fixed days, for employment in order to get dowry-money, and to make a 
first-fruit offering to Aphrodite, a dedication to preserve their virtue in 
the future” (Mos erat Cyprits virgines ante nuptias statutis diebus dotalem 
pecuniam quaesituras in quaestum ad litus maris mittere, pro reliqua pudicitia 
libamenta Veneri soluturas [Pompeius Trogus (ap. Justin 18.4-6)]). Dowry- 
collecting, as with the Lydian women in Herodotus’s assessment, may well 
have been an important social benefit of ritual prostitution but only in 
situations where the women were not obliged to hand over the money to 
the goddess, i.e., to her temple.” But this secular gloss cannot hide the 
deeper, religious basis for the activity. The word used for the girls’ 
offering is libamenta, which referred originally to a drink-offering (cf. 
“libation”), but the word came to be used for a “sample,” a “specimen,” a 
“first attempt.” With this offering the girls will fulfil their obligation (the 
meaning of soluturas): their offerings, their libamenta, consist of the first 
fruits of their sexual life, the first, purest and freshest sexual encoun- 
ters.” Like natural vegetation, the girls derive their fecundity from the 
goddess and, like natural vegetation, they reach a season of ripening, 
their hora (the standard Greek word for “season”). When a field of grain 
was harvested, the first ripened stalks were presented to a god or goddess. 
This acknowledged the divine power without which the field would be 
sterile. Similarly, the Cypriot community acknowledges that without con- 
secrating the fresh-ripened fruits of their daughters to the goddess their 
women would not conceive and the community would die. 

But another word in the passage is more startling and demonstrates 
dramatically how far we are from the cultural context that generated the 


25 For instance, in the case of the Babylonian practice (Herodotus 1.199). The custom of 
turning over the earnings from prostitution to the goddess was common among 
“secular” prostitutes as well. Athenaeus records the account of Alexis of Samos 
(13.573 = Jacoby, Fragmente, 539 F 1) that in 440 B.c.E. the prostitutes who accom- 
panied Pericles and his army on the siege of Samos used the proceeds gained from 
“working with their horai” to make a ritual dedication, a statue or sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. The Hellenistic poet Nossis of Locri, who considered herself to be a second 
Sappho (herself a devotee of Aphrodite) wrote about the advantages to be gained from 
becoming a hetaira. Such women, she tells us, dedicate gifts and even a portion of their 
earnings to the goddess’s temple. In one poem, Nossis issues an invitation to go to the 
temple and see the gold statue of Aphrodite dedicated by Polyarchis, whose splendid 
body made her wealthy (Palatine Anthology 9.332). This type of gift is an expression of 
the same type of relationship that held between the Cy priots and their hetaira-goddess. 

26 On this see M. Nilsson, “Aphroditefeste auf Kypros und das Opfer der Jungfern- 

schaft,” in Griechische Feste (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906), p. 364-69, and L. R. Farnell, 

Greece and Babylon: A Comparative Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian and Hellenic Religions 

(Edinburgh: Clark, 1911), p. 279. 
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ritual. The maidens from Cyprus secure their future pudicitia by having 
sex at the sea-shore.”” Their modesty, their chastity, their virtue as mar- 
ried matrons, they secured by prostitution, an idea that to us is nothing 
short of astounding. This is exactly the situation we found in Herodotus’s 
account of the apostosamenai Babylonians: the women, by clearing them- 
selves in making the dedication to the goddess, rendered themselves 
incorruptible in their married life. 

In the accounts of the Paphian ritual, we are told that the participations 
carried as love-gifts a phallus and a lump of salt. If the salt is understood to 
represent the sea, we can taken these to be emblems of the birth of 
Aphrodite. In Hesiod’s Theogony we are told that Aphrodite was born 
from the genitals of the sky-god Ouranos. In a divine struggle for succes- 
sion, Kronos castrated his father and threw the members into the sea. 
From the flesh of the god, says Hesiod, white foam rose up and the 
maiden was formed (vv. 190-92). The Greek word for “foam” (aphros) 
could also refer to semen,” and was naturally associated in folk- 
etymology with the name of the goddess, Aphro-dite. The male-foam 
mingled with sea-foam and produced the goddess who would ensure that 
the mingling of male and female would continue. Male and female begin 
as one and return to oneness, and it is this primal unity in creation that 
explains the otherwise bewildering fact that Aphrodite, like the other 
Near-Eastern great goddesses, could appear in cult, in name and in art as 
androgynous.” A terracotta figurine was produced in Corinth at about 
the same time as Hesiod was writing which depicts the birth of the goddess 
from a genital sac; she is bearded.” Macrobius (Saturnalia 3.8.2) says of 
the Cyprian Aphrodite that her distinguishing mark is her beard. She 
wears women’s clothing but carries a sceptre and is found, he says, with a 


27 The fruitfulness of the pudicitia secured by the sea-shore ritual may have its parallel in 
Aphrodite’s birth myth: when the goddess first steps on the Cyprian shore, grass grows 
up instantly around her feet (Hesiod, Theogony, 194-95). 

28 For example, we find it so used by Clement of Alexander in Paedagogus 1.6.48 
( = Diogenes of Apollonia 64 A 24 DK). 

29 Fora thorough treatment of the androgynous Aphrodite and her Near Eastern coun- 
terparts, see S. Sophocleous, “L’Aphrodite en tant qu’androgyne,” Archaeologia Cypria 
(Nicosia, Cyprus: Association of Cypriot Archaeologists, 1985), p. 79-96, and pl. xv- 
xvi. See also J. Przyluski, “Urspringe und Entwicklung des Kultes der Mütter-Göttin,” 
Eranos Jahrbuch, 66 (1938): 25-27. For a contemporary parallel, compare the words of a 
Nishnawbe native spiritual leader: 

To me, the Creator, the Supreme God, 

The Great Mystery, is both male and female, 

And it is the complete unity of those sacred 

Principles that makes heaven. 

This is taken from Songs for the People: Teachings on the Natural Way (Toronto: nc Press, 
1990), p. 42. 

30 Perachora I, Annals of the British School at Athens (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940), 
p. 231-32. 
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natura virilis, a “male nature” (genitals?). Macrobius makes it clear that on 
Cyprus Aphrodite was regarded as both male and female. He reminds us 
that Aristophanes uses the male form of her name, Aphroditos.*! He 
quotes Philochorus, who says that in making sacrifice to this androgynous 
deity men dressed up in women’s clothing and women in men’s.” The 
Cyprian historian Paian wrote a book about his city Amathus in which he 
mentioned Aphroditos and described the goddess’ transformation into a 
man.* Paian also described an annual festival of Aphrodite/Ariadne at 
Amathus during which a young man would imitate a woman giving birth.*4 
What lies behind the transvestism in this ritual? It is an attempt to imitate and 
to recover the creative potency of Aphrodite/Aphroditos.3> Transvestism and 
androgyny are grounded in the same reality: the constant uniting of male 
and female is necessary for their separation and the ensuing birth of new 
life.** 

This helps to explain just why incest is connected with the practice of 
ritual prostitution in Cypriot mythology. Incest, merging again with the 
object of one’s act of creation, re-enacts the principle of Aphrodite’s birth: 
on the divine plane, Ouranos generated the goddess who fosters the 
closure of the separation between male and female; among mortals, 
Pygmalion generates Galataea and unites with her, and Kinyras generates 
Myrrha and unites with her. Pygmalion and Kinyras live in the milieu 
dominated by Aphrodite, where prostitutes enact the powerful desire of 
male and female to combine. This is the power which assures the survival 
of human society. 

Aphrodite’s title on Cyprus, bequeathed through contact with the 
Phoenician Astarte, was Ourania, and as Ourania, patron of sailors, 
Aphrodite travelled west from Cyprus on the trading ships of the Phoeni- 
cians. Cult-centres honouring Aphrodite Ourania were soon found in 
trading emporia in North Africa, Sicily and Greece. Aphrodite’s associa- 
tion with both Cyprus and Carthage is preserved in the legend of Dido: 
Pompeius Trogus gives us the tradition that Dido stopped on Cyprus en 
route from Phoenician Tyre to found Carthage. There she selected 80 of 
the virgins who had discharged their obligation to Aphrodite on the shore 


31 Aristophanes fr. 325 Poetae Comici Graeci. 

32 Jacoby, Fragmente, 328 F 184. 

33 Hesychius, “Aphroditos” = ibid., 757 F 1. 

34 Plutarch, Theseus 20 = ibid., 757 F 2. 

35 For an interpretation that differs from the following, see W. Sale, “Aphrodite in the 
Theogony,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, 92 (1961): 514. Sale sees 
the religious ritual as antecedent to the myth, and claims that Aphrodite’s birth from 
castration was an attempt to explain the role-reversal in the rite. 

36 Itis not surprising to find transvestism practised in Greek puberty-rites and weddings. 
On this, see W. Burkert, Structure and History in Greek Mythology and Ritual (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of California Press, 1979), p. 29-30. 
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near Old Paphos. These would become wives and mothers in her North 
African colony (Justin 18.3).37 Dido herself would become an Aphrodite- 
figure, falling in love with and seducing the Trojan/Roman hero Aeneas 
through the agency of the goddess (Aeneid 4). Pygmalion, her brother in 
the tradition given to us by Virgil, likewise formed a bridge between 
Cyprus and Carthage, through his relationship with the goddess. 

In ports throughout the western Mediterranean, sailors made their way 
up to the promontories where they would find the precinct of Aphrodite 
Ourania with her sacred prostitutes. Between Carthage and Hippo 
Regius was Sicca where women went to the shrine of Aphrodite before 
marriage, then offered their sexual services for payment.” In Libya 
Aphrodite Ourania was worshipped in as Astroarche, “Star-ruler.” The 
Libyans maintained cult-connections with Sicilian Eryx,*® where there was 
a firm tradition of ritual prostitution. It was to Eryx that Aeneas made his 
way when he left Carthage, sailing a short distance which Phoenicians 
regularly travelled. The goddess of Eryx became popular in Rome where 
a temple was built for her in 181 8.c.£. outside the Colline Gate.*° At her 
annual festival Roman prostitutes played a dominant part (Ovid, Fasti 
4.863-72). Like Aeneas, Roman consuls and other prominent men fre- 
quented the temple at Eryx, which was typically located on a steep preci- 
pice overlooking the sea, and bore the mark of Cyprian Aphrodite. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that these Roman notables “put aside their 
customary austerity and served the goddess in a spirit of gaiety and 
consort with women” (4.83). The temple prospered, for Eryx was very 
rich, says Diodorus, a connection which makes it clear that the women 
turned over their earnings to the temple. Strabo reports that in early times 
the temple, which was held in very high esteem, was fully of temple 
servants, hierodoulor, who had been dedicated by Sicilians and foreigners 
in fulfilment of vows (6.2.6). That these women were temple prostitutes is 
clear from Strabo’s comment that in his own time such “sacred bodies” 
were present in much smaller numbers. 


37 Traces of the cult imported to Carthage survive in the Roman period with the worship 
of the virgin goddess Caelestis, “Heavenly One,” described by St. Augustine (City of God 
2.26): plays were put on in her honour, with “obscene” rituals. These were attended not 
only by large groups of Carthaginians but by a retinue of prostitutes. 

38 Valerius Maximus 2.6.15. This Roman historian from the first century C.£. predictably 
comments that for the women this was a thoroughly dishonourable means of acquiring 
an honest marriage. 

39 Atan annual festival the goddess embarked for Libya from Eryx and returned later in 
the form of doves (Aelian, Natural History 10.50). 

40 The famous Ludovisi Throne, a marble monument of exceptional beauty depicting the 
birth of Aphrodite from the sea, which probably dates from the early fifth century 
B.c.E. (although there have been claims that it is a forgery), was found outside of the 
Colline Gate and has been associated with the cult of Aphrodite Ourania of Eryx. See 
E. Simon, Die Geburt der Aphrodite (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1959), p. 20-24. 
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From Cicero we learn a little about the social and economic status of the 
women who were hierodouloi of Aphrodite at Eryx during the later Roman 
Republic. One such woman, Agonis, was a person of substantial wealth. 
She was not a slave but a freedwoman who owned property. Nevertheless, 
she and her possessions belonged to the goddess, “as was the Sicilian 
custom for all those who served the goddess and had been freed from 
slavery,” says Cicero (In Q. Caecilium Divinatio 55). 

During the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.E. Greek commercial and 
colonizing traffic mingled throughout the Mediterranean with Phoeni- 
cian merchants. In Naucratis, a prosperous trading centre established by 
Asiatic Greeks on the western channel of the Nile in the seventh century 
B.C.E., prostitution thrived, and may well have been closely tied to 
Aphrodite. Sappho prays to Aphrodite and asks that one of the (god- 
dess’s?) hetairai in Naucratis stop devouring the family fortunes by seduc- 
ing Sappho’s merchant brother.” The high cost of the temple prostitutes 
in Corinth informs the meaning of the Greek proverb taken over by 
Horace: Non cuivis hominin contingit adire Corinthum (“Not for every man is 
the trip to Corinth,” Epistles 1.17.36). Strabo compares Corinth to the 
luxurious living in Armenian Comana, where the multitude of sacred 
courtesans attract outsiders in great numbers who squander their money 
(12.3.36). He says that the temple of Aphrodite on the high acropolis of 
Corinth was so wealthy that it owned more than a thousand hierodouloi 
whom men and women had dedicated to the goddess. It was because of 
the temple-prostitutes that Corinth was crowded and grew rich according 
to Strabo: ships’ captains lavishly spent money on them (8.6.20). Others 
speak of the women as “charging tribute” to the foreigners who sailed into 
the city,** and of the Corinthians as “taking seriously” this practice, which 
allowed them to live so comfortably.** 

We have dramatic evidence for the way in which all of Greece “took 
seriously” the temple-prostitutes of Corinth. In 480 B.C.E. Greece found 
itself in the face of the greatest peril it had known in its history, the 
invasion of a foreign enemy a thousand times stronger than the combined 
military force Greece had been able to muster. At this moment they called 
upon the hetazrai of Corinth to join in public prayers for salvation. When 
the Greeks defeated the Persians, the prayers of the women of Aphrodite 
were believed to have contributed directly to the victory. An epigram 


41 For more on the economic and social status of the hierodouloi at the temple, see 
V. Scramuzza, “Were the Venerii in Sicily Serfs?” American Journal of Philology, 57 (1936): 
326-30. 

42 Sappho, fragments 5 and 15V. See A. Aloni, “Osservazioni sul rapporto tra schiavitt, 
commercio e prostituzione sacra nel mondo arcaico,” Index, 11 (1982): 257-63. 

43 Eustathius, ad Il. B 570.290. 

44 Zenobius, Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum 36. 

45 Hesychius, “ou pantos andros es Korinthon.” 
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ascribed to the famous poet Simonides accompanied a dedication which 
was made to the temple as an offering of thanksgiving.*® 


The goddess’ women stand praying to the Cyprian, 
on behalf of the Greeks and her close-fighting citizens; 
For divine Aphrodite did not want to give over 
the citadel of the Greeks to the bow-carrying Medes. 
Simonides, Epigram, 14 (Page) 


The women in the service of Aphrodite*’ saved Greece from the Persians 
by the special potency of their prayers. Their power came from the 
goddess, and the women were her conduits. One of the sources for this 
text is Chamaileon of Heraclea, recorded in Athenaeus (13.575 c = fr. 31, 
Wehrli). Chamaileon considered it a very old Corinthian custom to offer 
prayers of supplication to Aphrodite “in times of great importance,” 
inviting as many hetairai as possible to pray and join in the festivities that 
would follow when success was assured. This Greek custom, with its 
dramatic instance in 480 B.C.E., reveals the ancient combination of sexual 
and political power in the figure of the great goddess, beginning with 
Inanna and emerging in Greece with Aphrodite of Acrocorinth, goddess 
of love but also goddess of “the citadel of all the Greeks.” Aphrodite at 
Corinth was Aphrodite Ourania, the protecting goddess with the militant 
attributes of her Near Eastern counterparts.*® All of Greece, then, 
brought to its knees by the Persians, called upon the goddess’s prostitutes 
to get access to this power through their prayers. The gift to the temple 
with its dedication is an acknowledgment that the women succeeded. 
And yet we know from Herodotus’s view of the Babylonian practice 
that Greek approval of the sexual activity required by the goddess was not 
unqualified. Another Greek writer, Pindar, the most famous lyric poet of 
his time, looked at the temple-activities in Corinth with bemused accept- 
ance. In 464 B.c.£., a wealthy Corinthian named Xenophon was victorious 
at the Olympic games. Xenophon promptly fulfilled a vow he had taken to 
the goddess before the games and dedicated to her temple a large number 
of prostitutes which he had purchased. He also paid Pindar to compose a 
song to be performed at the banquet following the victory-celebration. 
Pindar acknowledges the awkwardness he feels as he addresses women of 


46 For discussions of the epigram see B. M. Palumbo Stracca, “Lettura Critica di Epi- 
grammi Greci (I),” Bollettino dei Classici 6 (1985): 58-65, and D. L. Page, ed., Further 
Greek Epigrams (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), p. 207-11. 

47 This is the meaning of daimoniai in the second verse. The importance of retaining this 
reading of the word has been discussed by C. G. Brown, in “The Prayers of the 
Corinthian Women (Simondes EP. 14 Page FGE),” Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 
32 (1991): 5-14. 

48 She was represented with weapons, like Aphrodite Ourania on Cyprus. Pausanias 
describes armed statues of Aphrodite at Corinth, Sparta and Kythera (2.5.1, 3.15.10 
and 3.23.1) 
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this sort, but exonerates them because their actions like that of Xeno- 
phon’s amount to religious devotion: 


Young maidens, hospitable to many strangers, 
handmaidens of Persuasion in wealthy Corinth, 

who kindle golden tears of fresh green frankincense, 
often flitting in your thoughts to the mother of loves, 
to Aphrodite Ourania. 


For you, girls who are free from blame, 

she has granted the culling of the fruit 

of the soft moment of ripe beauty on beds of desire. 
With compulsion all is fair... 


But I wonder what the lords of the Isthmus will say 
to me, since I have found such a starting-point 

for my song that savours of sweetness 

a companion of women whose couch is shared? ... 


We have taught the nature of gold by a touchstone 
that is pure.... 


O Cyprian queen, here to your grove 
Xenophon has brought a hundred-limbed herd 
of maidens who graze; he is 
joyful, cheered by the fulfilment of his vows. 
Pindar, fr.122 (Snell-Maehler) 


Pindar, an aristocrat and a social conservative, clearly endorses the pres- 
ence of the hetazrai at the party, despite his own discomfort over associ- 
ating with them. He smiles at the impression which his presence must be 
making among the Corinthian barons for whom the practice of vowing 
temple prostitute would be a familiar one. The overriding tone of the 
song is an acceptance of the legitimacy of this practice on religious 
grounds: Aphrodite Ourania,” Cyprian queen, presides. The women are 
young, they are girls, and their hora, their sexual power which has just 
emerged, is fruit which will be culled at the moment of perfect ripeness 
when it is dedicated to the goddess. The “compulsion” the girls are under 
is to honour the goddess in this way.”? Pindar has fulfilled his commission; 
Xenophon has discharged his vow, which will increase the power and 
prosperity of the temple. The wine-cups are filled and, in a culture in 
which cult-activity need not be ascetic, they can all settle in to enjoy its 
legitimate pleasures. 


49 I have capitalized the first letter in translating the Greek epithet Ouranion in my text 
(verse 4), restoring to her the appropriate title. All Greek letters would have been 
capitalized in the original manuscripts, and Snell-Maehler, like other modern editors, 
do not transmit the capital O in this case, weakening the epithet with ouranion, 
“heavenly.” 

50 On erotic compulsion as an external, divine force, see H. Parry, “The Homeric Hymn 
to Aphrodite: Erotic Ananke,” Phoenix, 40 (1986): 253-64. 
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There is another occasion upon which Pindar moves in the terrain of 
ritual prostitution. Near the beginning of his Second Pythian Ode he gives 
some examples of rulers who have earned the grateful admiration of their 
subjects. Among these are Kinyras of Cyprus, “the pet ram of Aphrodite,” 
and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse in Sicily, who rescued the citizens of Locri 
in southern Italy when they were threatened by the ruler of nearby 
Rhegium in 477/76 B.c.£. Once again it is Pompeius Trogus, preserved in 
Justin (21.3) who gives us the background of sacred prostitution. He tells 
us that while under threat from Rhegium the Locrians took a vow that if 
they managed to win they would prostitute their virgin daughters on the 
feast-day of Venus (Aphrodite): “When the Locrians were being hard 
pressed in war with the tyrant of the people of Rhegium, they had taken a 
vow that, if they were victorious, on the feast-day of Venus they would 
prostitute their virgins” (Quum Rheginorum tyranni Leophronis bello Locren- 
ses premerentur, voverant, si victores forent, ut die festo Veneris virgines suas 
prostituerent [Pompeius Trogus (ap. Justin 21.3)]). 

This act of prostitution would presumably be one of thanksgiving, and 
was undertaken as an annual event to ensure the continued protection of 
the goddess.*! But “the vow lapsed,” Trogus continues, offering an 
account of affairs in Locri in the next century. By the time Dionysius the 
Second, an expelled tyrant from Syracuse (whose mother was a Locrian), 
was threatening to attack Locri. Dionysius, familiar with the vow taken in 
477/76 B.C.E. and with the availability of Locrian women, had already 
exercised the ius primae noctis among the young brides of Locri, publicly 
and shamelessly and using the trappings of the cult of Aphrodite, thyme, 


51 The view that the vow was enacted, and indeed re-enacted annually, has been chal- 
lenged by C. Sourvinou-Inwood, “The Votum of 477/6 B.c. and the Foundation-legend 
of Locri Epizephyrii,” Classical Quarterly, n.s. 24 (1974): 186. The Latin of Justin’s 
description of the events which followed the taking of the vow makes it explicit, 
however, that this vow was carried out, then was interrupted or lapsed: we read quo voto 
intermisso, “when the vow had lapsed” (on the translation of intermisso, cf. our “intermis- 
sion,” which implies activity before and after the time in question). Further evidence is 
provided by Clearchus’s claim that the Locrians, like the Lydians and Cyprians, dedi- 
cated their daughters to prostitution (fr. 43a Wehrli, above at note 19). Even more 
evidence may be drawn from votive terracotta plaques (called pinakes) uncovered in 
Locri which date to about this time. On one of these a young girl and a warrior make 
gift-offerings to a goddess. If the plaque commemorates the promise made in 477/76 
B.C.E., both these figures are offering their respective services for the continued 
protection of their city. (For a discussion of these pinakes and for the view that they were 
all in some way connected with Aphrodite and frequently with the vow, see 
H. Pruckner, Die Lokrischen Tonreliefs [Mainz: Philipp Von Zabern, 1968], p. 10, with 
n. 58, and p. 46-47, with fig. 7, and pl. 6. 30.) C. Sourvinou-Inwood is more sympa- 
thetic to the view that there may be some association between the plaques and the vow, 
in “Persephone and Aphrodite at Locri: A Model for Personality Definitions in Greek 
Religion,” Journal for Hellenic Studies, 98 (1978): 120-21. She points out that several 
iconographic specimens have been found of this type of pinax, suggesting a possible 
connection between these votive gifts and the vow taken in 477/76 B.C.E. 
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roses, etc., as a backdrop to his debauchery, according to the ancient 
sources.” Under force of arms Dionysius now demanded that the vow be 
reinstated, and that the Locrians send their daughters and their wives as 
well to the temple of Aphrodite. They should be dressed in their finery, 
and 100 from among them should be selected to serve in a brothel as 
prostitutes for one month. The tyrant was able to take advantage of this 
religious institution? because among the native Locrians the force of the 
vow was still being felt, and they recognized the particular status of their 
women who served the goddess in this way.* 

This event in Locri, like the demands made upon the Corinthian 
hierodoulot in 480 B.C.E., is eloquent testimony to the power which Greeks 
believed could be released “in times of great importance” by sacred 
prostitution. This power which exercised its sway over sexual and political 
matters was represented by statues of the armed love-goddess found in 
several Greek cities. Sacred prostitution released this power. The 
epilogue of the Locrian story is a poignant admission of what can happen 
when this power is blocked: the women kept their virginity and lost the 
city. Dionysius took control of the city and held it for six years. Aphrodite 
had the last word.” 


52 Clearchus ap. Athenaeus 12.541, Strabo 6.1.8 and Justin 21.2.9. 

53 It would seem that Dionysius was more interested in the women’s jewellery and their 
wealth than in their bodies. The Locrian men received orders from Dionysius not to 
have sex with the women, despite their availability in the brothel. But the tyrant and his 
men moved in and plundered the women in another way, we are told: the soldiers 
grabbed the jewellery and Dionysius collected it for himself, killing the wealthier of the 
Locrian men and forcing the widows to hand over their husbands’ money. It is a 
mistake, however, to read in this distortion of the vow evidence for the idea that the vow 
was not actually carried out when it was first enacted 100 years previously, or that it was 
not carried out after that date for some time before it “lapsed.” 

54 Trogus tells us that the women rushed to the temple to comply, once the terms for 
re-enacting the vow had been laid down. These terms included an agreement among 
the citizens of Locri that the participation by the young women would in no way 
endanger their opportunity to marry, once they had carried out the vow. The citizens 
agreed that no virgin from the community would be allowed to marry before all those 
who had been selected to serve in the brothel had secured themselves a husband. Once 
again, we find the custom of ritual prostitution of the women in a community combined 
with the tradition of according the women special prominence. Like Lydia with its 
Omphale and its titanic women rulers, Locri recognized the fact that it had been 
founded as a colony by women from 100 noble houses in its mother city, Locris, in 
Greece. These women had taken slave-lovers with them to found Locri, while their men 
were off at war. Social standing in the colony, like that in the mother city, depended 
upon descent from particular women. 

55 I wish to thank Professors C. G. Brown, D. Gerber, M. Golden, D. Griffith, E. Lacelle, 
E. Robbins, A. Schachter and the anonymous reader of SR for helpful and critical 
readings of this paper. 


